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The  Gift  of  the  Great  Heart 

Alma  Warner,  '18,  Cornelian 

When  the  red  is  on  the  holly, 
And  the  happy  twinkling  stars 
Beam  their  radiance,  and  the  swish 
Of  unseen  things  is  in  the  air, 
Then  our  human  hearts  are  holy, 
Then  our  human  gifts  divine. 

In  this  time  of  sacred  gladness, 
All  our  thoughts  are  bent  on  gifts. 
On  that  rare  and  matchless  giving 
To  a  world  of  needy  men 
Standing  in  the  dark  unheeded 
Then  the  Great  Heart  gave  the  gift. 
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Behind  the  Christmas  Carols 


Edith  Russell,   '20,  Cornelian 


Far  stretches  of  smooth  untrodden 
snow,  glittering  beams  of  an  icy- 
moon,  bare,  black  gnarled  tree  limbs 
against  a  brilliant  night  sky,  biting, 
breath-revealing  air,  and  the  distant 
echo  of  an  old,  old  Christmas  carol — 
Christmas  eve !  One,  among  many, 
many  Christmas  eves  it  is,  dating 
from  that  far  gone  time  when  men  and 
angels  sang  upon  the  Bethlehem  hills ; 
one  among  many,  many  Christmas 
eves  that  beckon  from  the  misty  fu- 
ture up  to  the  time  when  men  and 
angels  shall  again  sing  in  chorus.  The 
thousandth  repetition  of  the  same 
sweet  carol,  too,  perhaps,  changed  lit- 
tle by  the  centuries  gone,  to  be 
changed  but  little  by  the  centuries  to 
come.  It  has,  and  does  express  the 
Christmas  cheer,  the  hope,  the  joy  of 
mankind,  and  added  to  these — what 
else  does  it  express?  Behind  the 
Christmas  carols,  behind  the  singing  of 
the  carols,  lie  many  things  that  never 
are  expressed  save  by  the  gentle  sigh, 
the  sile7it  tear.  The  past  io  brought 
to  mind,  is  clothed  in  the  guise  of 
realty,  is  made  to  live  again  by  the 
sweet  refrain  of  a  Christmas  carol — 
the  past  with  its  small  and  great  sor- 
rows, its  empty  successes,  its  unsatis- 
fied longings.  The  old  man  recalls 
his  youth,  its  pleasures,  its  heartaches, 


and  dreams  of  the  carols  he  then  had 
sung,  of  the  hopes  he  had  cherished,  of 
the  rosy  lure  the  future  had  possessed 
for  him,  and  of  the  wonders  it  had 
promised.  Perhaps  he  recognizes  the 
fulfilment  of  those  promises,  perhaps 
he  sees  his  years  crowned  with  the 
good  the  future  had  held  out  for  him, 
perhaps  he  listens  to  the  Christmas 
carols  of  his  old  age  with  a  smile  of 
peace  upon  his  lips  and  greets  with  a 
nod  of  welcome  the  visions  of  the  past. 
Yet  this  same  carol,  with  the  past  it 
summons,  may,  to  another  man,  bring 
sorrow  and  remorse.  The  promises  of 
his  youth's  future  have  been  to  him 
but  a  mockery,  an  empty  boast,  a  vain 
prophecy,  a  tale  sung  by  the  winds — 
and  he  alone  has  made  them  so.  He 
sees  behind  him  wasted  years,  precious 
years,  to  which  Time  grants  dominion 
on  the  earth  but  once  cast  aside  or  left 
unnoticed  in  the  pathway  of  life. 
Christmas  carols  of  his  old  age  are  to 
him  bitter  reminders  of  what  might 
have  been,  stern  uncompromising 
heralds  of  what  is. 

White  hillsides  under  crystal  skies, 
dry,  stiffened  branches  of  sleeping 
trees,  wailing  night  winds,  the  echo  of 
old,  oft-sung  Christmas  carols,  and 
behind  them  hope,  joy,  calm  brooding 
peace,  bitter,  bitter  heartaches — 
Christmas  eve. 
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5usan  Almira's  Scheme 


Naomi  Neal  '18,  Adelphian 


"It  ain't  any  use,"  sighed  Susan 
Almira  as  she  took  up  another  hole- 
studded  stocking,  "It  ain't  any  use  to 
think  about  it,  I  suppose,  but  wher- 
ever the  children's  Christmas  is  to 
come  from  is  more  than  I  can  tell." 
She  stuck  her  needle  into  her  work, 
and  her  small  face  was  screwed  into 
an  expression  of  deepest  anxiety. 
Susan  Almira  was  small  for  her  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  cares  of  the  household  and  the 
responsibility  of  three  younger  chil- 
dren had  been  thrust  upon  her.  She 
leaned  upon  the  window  sill  and  flat- 
tened her  nose  against  the  pane. 

"It  certainly  seems  a  shame,"  she 
said,  "that  that  old  man  should  be 
livin'  up  there  and  jus'  rollin'  in 
riches  and  we  ain't  able  to  have  any 
sort  of  a  Christmas."  She  regarded 
the  large  house  on  the  hill  defiantly, 
then  slowly  her  face  responded  to  a 
sudden  determination. 

She  crossed  the  bare  room  and  took 
down  a  faded  red  sweater  and  pulled 
it  over  her  old  dress;  then  she  went 
out  and  shut  the  door. 

It  was  a  keen  winter  day.  The 
wind  blew  the  snow  against  her  face. 
She  buttoned  her  sweater  closely 
around  her  and  plodded  resolutely  up 
the  road  to  the  house  on  the  hill.  The 
expression  upon  her  face  plainly 
showed  that  Susan  Almira  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind.  She  waded  down 
the  drive  and  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  big  house.  Her  loud  ring  at  the 
door  bell  brought  the  butler  to  the 
door,  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
little  stranger  before  him.  He  was 
more  astonished  still  when  she  an- 
nounced that  she  wished  to  speak  to 


Mr.  Karr.  He  tried  to  keep  her  back, 
but,  trembling  and  excited,  she  pushed 
her  way  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Karr 
was  seated. 

"Why,"  she  cried,  her  astonished 
eyes  upon  the  feeble  old  man  in  the 
invalid's  chair,  "I  didn't  know  you 
were  sick." 

Mr.  Karr  regarded  her  from  be- 
neath drawn  brows,  then  a  half  smile 
flashed  for  an  instant  across  his  thin 
face. 

"You  see,"  she  went  on,  "I  had 
business  with  you,  and  1  thought  I  had 
better  come  myself,  for  it  is  very  con- 
fidential, you  know." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Karr  gravely, 
"that  is  usually  the  best  way." 

She  came  over  and  sat  upon  a  little 
stool  where  she  could  look  from  the 
leaping  flames  in  the  huge  fireplace 
to  the  kindly  face  of  Mr.  Karr. 

"I'm  in  a  dreadful  pickle,  and  it's 
all  because  Christmas  is  coming.  I 
could  get  along  myself,"  she  lifted 
her  head  with  a  proud  little  air,  ' '  but 
there  are  the  children,  you  know.  I 
don't  suppose  you  understand,  as  you 
haven't  any  children,  and,"  glancing 
up  at  his  white  hair,  "I  suppose  it's 
been  quite  a  long  time  since  you  were 
a  child  yourself. ' ' 

"And  still  I  don't  think  I've  quite 
forgotten,"  smiled  Mr.  Karr. 

"No,"  said  Susan  Almira,  regard- 
ing him  attentively,  "you  look  like  a 
good  rememberer." 

Mr.  Karr  laughed. 

"I  came  to  you  because  I  thought 
you  couldn't  really  have  the  best  sort 
of  a  Christmas  without  children.  So," 
she  announced,  "if  you'll  furnish  the 
Christmas,  I'll  furnish  the  children." 
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Mr.  Karr  looked  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment in  astonishment  and  laughed 
heartily. 

While  she  sat  there  he  drew  from 
her  the  story  of  her  family  fortunes; 
how  the  death  of  her  mother  had  put 
her  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  how 
her  father  had  been  able  to  earn  only 
a  little  at  odd  jobs.  He  also  learned 
that  the  desire  of  Harry's  heart  was 
a  pair  of  skates,  and  that  there  re- 
mained only  a  mere  scrap  of  Mary's 
best  doll,  while  small  Johnny  wished 
for  a  hobbyhorse  and  an  engine  that 
"will  run  on  a  track."  When  she 
rose  to  take  her  leave  her  face  was 
bright,  for  the  preliminaries  of  a  most 
glorious  Christmas  had  been  arranged, 
although  Mr.  Karr  did  not  impart 
one-half  of  his  intentions  to  his  small 
guest. 

Christmas  dawned  clear,  bright, 
and  cold,  and  Susan  Almira  rose 
early.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to 
scrub  and  dress  three  excited  young- 
sters. But  at  last  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  merry  little  family 
wended  its  way  to  the  house  on  the 
hill. 

An  air  of  festivity  pervaded  the 
whole  house;  Christmas  bells,  sur- 
rounded by  wreaths  of  holly,  hung  in 
every  window,  and  bunches  of  mistle- 
toe, with  its  wax-white  berries,  dec- 
orated the  high  chandeliers.  The  cor- 
ners had  all  been  converted  into  cozy 
little  nooks,  and  even  the  massive 
chimney  pieces  were  banked  high 
with  holly  and  pine  branches.  Mr. 
Karr,  with  flushed  and  eager  face, 
welcomed  them  cordially  in  the  big 
library  where  the  huge  fire  was  burn- 
ing beneath  a  mantel  decked  with 
Christmas  greens. 

And  such  a  dinner!  There  was  a 
real  turkey,  and  bunches  and  bunches 
of  celery,  and  cranberry  sauce  enough 
for    six    dinners.       Susan    Almira 's 


training  in  domestic  economy  urged 
her  to  look  askance  at  such  "extrava- 
gant doin's,"  but  her  appetite  fairly 
cheered.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated 
she  reached  eagerly  for  the  celery 
nearest  her,  but  little  Mary,  who  had 
ideas  of  her  own,  caught  the  out- 
stretched hand  in  her  small  one. 
"Thusan  Almira,"  she  whispered 
quite  audibly,  "don't  eat  up  the  bo'- 
quet;  that  ain't  perlite." 

But  the  loveliest  part  of  the  dinner 
came  last.  The  pudding !  Or,  rather 
the  puddings,  for  each  little  guest  was 
served  with  a  little  pudding,  brought 
in  ablaze.  Harry  screamed  "Fire!" 
and  would  have  jumped  to  the  rescue 
had  not  Susan  Almira  caught  him  by 
the  sleeve  and  admonished  him  that 
she  had  "heard  tell  of  puddin's  bein' 
brought  on  the  table  still  a-cookin'." 

When  the  puddings  had  been  eaten 
to  the  last  currant,  the  big  doors  at  the 
end  of  the  dining  room  were  rolled 
back,  and  there,  glittering  and  glisten- 
ing, the  candles  flaming  against  the 
dark  green,  stood  a  really,  truly 
Christmas  tree.  Joy  knew  no  bounds, 
and  when  Harry  received  a  pair  of 
skates  from  the  hands  of  a  rosy,  fat 
Santa  Claus,  and  small  Johnny  was 
presented  with  a  gay,  red  hobbyhorse 
— well,  Mr.  Karr  blew  his  nose  very 
hard,  and  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
polished  them  vigorously. 

When  they  were  all  ready  to  go, 
Susan  Almira,  brave  in  a  warm  red 
sweater  and  mittens,  was  surprised  to 
be  called  so  positively  to  Mr.  Karr's 
side. 

"Miss  Susan  Almira,"  he  said,  "I 
believe  you  are  quite  a  businesslike 
young  woman,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  some  one  of  that  kind  around. 
If  you  can  persuade  your  father  to  do 
my  gardening,  I  should  be  glad  for 
your  family  to  occupy  the  little  cot- 
tage to  the  left  of  the  garden." 

"Thank     you,     very     much,     Mr. 
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Karr,"  Susan  Almira  replied  with  and,  oh!"  she  sobbed,  her  face  now 
dignity,  "I  will  see  about  the  change,  against  the  old  man's  sleeve,  "I'll  look 
My  pa,  I  think,  will  be  very  agreeable,     after  you — splendid. ' ' 


The  Christmas  Star 

Lucy  C.  Crisp,  '19,  Adelphian 

From  out  the  deep  blue  vaults  of  night 
The  pure  little  candles  that  angels  light 
Send  down  upon  earth  their  mystic  ray 
To  announce  to  the  world  the  close  of  the  day. 
One  night  as  the  angels  their  candles  lighted, 
With  the  flames  of  hearts  to  the  king  just  plighted 
They  whispered  this  secret  to  one  little  star: 
** Tonight  you  lead  me  to  the  king  afar." 
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Christmases 


Caeol  Hughes,  Coenelian 


The  joy  of  Christmas  is  the  first  and 
greatest  joy  that  a  child  is  conscious 
of  experiencing.  To  sit  around  a  big 
open  fire  about  dusk  with  old  Santa 
just  up  the  chimney,  and  to  hear  all 
kinds  of  stories  always  ending  with 
"The  night  before  Christmas"  never 
failing  to  give  a  thrill,  is  one  of  the 
happiest  times  of  childhood.  At  last 
Christmas  eve  comes.  The  child 
can  hardly  wait  to  finish  carrying  her 
presents  around  to  get  to  bed  and  then 
to  lie  there,  sure  that  she  hears  the 
sound  of  hoofs  on  the  roof  and  bells 
tinkling  and  to  wonder  if  Santa  Claus 
can  tell  she's  awake.  And  thinking 
she  can  never  sleep,  her  eyes  close  and 
she  is  off  in  the  land  of  dreams.  All 
of  this  only  leads  to  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  all  when  she  opens  her  eyes 
Christmas  morning  and  sees  shadows 
cast  on  the  wall  by  the  big  fire  that  has 
already  been  made  in  her  room  and 
by  the  dim  light  to  see  an  enormous 
stocking  bulging  with  queer  looking 
packages.  It's  hard  not  to  be  able  <o 
dress  with  her  dolly  in  her  arms,  but 
after  all  that  is  over,  the  pride  with 
which  she  rolls  it  up  and  down  and 
shows  off  its  clothes  to  her  playmates 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  fond  mother. 
Sometimes  when  Christmas  night 
comes  she  wishes  Christmas  was  every 
day,  but  oftener  it  is  a  tired  little  girl 
that  goes  to  bed. 

It  isn  't  many  years  before  she  must 
find  out  that  there  isn't  any  Santa 
Claus;  then  she  thinks  all  the  fun  of 


Christmas  is  over  for  good.  Though 
she  enjoys  it  for  the  next  few  years, 
it  is  only  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

When  Christmas  time  comes,  her 
first  year  off  at  school,  she  experiences 
a  different  kind  of  joy  from  any  she 
has  ever  before  felt — the  joy  of  be- 
ing home  again,  which  she  now  knows 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world,  and 
seeing  all  the  people  that  are  dearest 
to  her.  Then  too,  there  are  the  par- 
ties and  dances,  and  all  work  for  a 
time  is  to  be  forgotten.  There  is  only 
one  idea  with  her  now,  to  have  a 
good  time. 

Once  again  Christmas  comes  and  it 
finds  her  in  her  own  home.  The 
things  have  all  been  bought  and  stored 
away  on  the  closet  shelf  and  it  is  time 
to  fix  the  tree.  All  the  old  thrill  re- 
turns now  only  ten  fold  deeper  in  the 
joy  of  doing  for  others.  The  excite- 
ment is  almost  as  great  as  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  once  again  she  al- 
most hears  the  hoofs  on  the  roof. 

There  is  but  one  more  kind  of 
Christmas  for  her.  Evening  has  come 
and  the  shades  have  been  drawn. 
Only  the  fire  lights  the  room.  Every- 
one has  gone  and  she  sits  alone. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  equal  the 
peace  she  now  feels.  The  sleigh  bells 
jingle  in  the  distance  and  she  hears 
the  merry  voices  of  children  at  play. 
She  does  not  regret  that  she  cannot 
again  feel  as  she  did  years  ago  for 
she  has  now  learned  the  real  meaning 
of  Christmas. 
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His  New  Christmas  Eve 


Peael   Southerland,  '20,  Adelphian 


On  a  bitter  cold  Christmas  eve 
Chester  McNeill  trudged  along  a 
country  road  facing  the  wind  and 
heartily  wishing  himself  sitting  be- 
fore someone's  warm  grate.  But 
traveling  men  have  to  make  the  best 
of  hardships  and  if  they  find  them- 
selves on  foot  five  miles  from  the  near- 
est railroad  station  on  a  bitter  cold 
afternoon  just  as  a  red  sunset  tells  of 
night  drawing  near,  they  must  neces- 
sarily practice  optimism  unless  they 
prefer  getting  very  downhearted  in- 
deed. This  middle-aged  man  was 
making  the  best  of  it,  to  be  sure.  He 
felt  somewhat  at  home  in  these  sur- 
roundings, though  why  he  felt  so,  he 
knew  not.  Certainly  he  had  never  be- 
fore been  along  this  road.  As  night 
drew  nearer,  more  remote  seemed  the 
probability  of  his  being  able  to  get  to 
town.  No  house  was  in  sight  where 
he  could  get  food  and  lodging  for  the 
night.  Not  a  single  dwelling  had  he 
sighted  for  a  mile  or  more.  Every- 
where were  woods,  woods,  woods. 
However,  the  woods  proved  no  forest 
for  soon  he  came  out  upon  an  open 
clearing — a  corn  field  in  which  set  far 
back  was  a  log  cabin. 

As  a  rule  log  cabins  do  not  appear 
inviting  to  travelers  such  as  McNeill, 
but  under  the  circumstances  the  sight 
of  one  would  have  been  welcomed  by 
anyone.  The  astonishing  fact  of  the 
whole  affair  was  that  in  crossing  the 
field  toward  the  cabin  he  had  a  feeling 
of  familiarity  with  the  scene  and 
place.  But  he  knew  that  he  had  never 
seen  nor  read  of  it  before. 

He  went  up  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  He  was  admitted  by  the 
most  polite  old  black  auntie  imagin- 


able into  a  room  warmed  by  a  huge 
fire  which  crackled  in  a  mammoth  fire- 
place, and  which  cast  a  cheerful  glow 
over  the  cleanest,  neatest  room  we  had 
ever  seen  in  a  negro  cabin.  The  old 
darky  seated  him  before  the  hearth 
and  told  him  to  "make  hisself  at 
home,"  that  she  was  rather  busy  in 
the  kitchen.  Would  he  excuse  her? 
Certainly,  he  would. 

Having  been  seated,  he  observed  sit- 
ting in  a  corner  with  folded  hands,  an 
old  lady  whose  ever  feature  denoted 
gentility.  Her  dress  showed  signs  of 
the  utmost  care.  A  white  lace  cap 
nearly  hid  her  snow  white  hair.  Upon 
looking  more  closely  he  saw  that  she 
was  blind.  She  groped  for  a  shawl 
on  the  back  of  her  chair.  McNeill 
jumped  for  it  and  wrapped  it  tenderly 
about  her  shoulders. 

''Thank  you,  Eliza,"  she  said.  "It's 
rather  cold  out,  isn't  it?" 

"Rather,"  he  answered. 

Evidently  Eliza  was  the  old  colored 
woman  who  had  met  him  at  the  door. 

"That  isn't  Eliza,  then?  Pompey, 
have  Eliza  move  me.  No,  you  needn't. 
Eliza  can  do  it  better,"  she  ordered. 

McNeill  said  nothing  further,  but 
moved  toward  the  back  door  to  find 
Eliza.  She  was  in  the  kitchen  stuff- 
ing a  turkey  while  giving  orders  to  an 
old  man,  evidently  her  husband,  who 
was  trying  to  make  an  old  wornout 
stove  burn  by  turning  dampers.  Both 
were  absorbed  in  their  work,  that  of 
cooking  a  Christmas  dinner,  and 
everything  around  them  was  in  con- 
fusion. McNeill  related  his  message  to 
Eliza,  who  ran  to  do  the  old  lady's 
bidding.  She  was  as  tender  in  mov- 
ing her  as  she  would  have  been  with 
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an  infant.  It  took  some  few  minutes 
to  get  her  into  a  comfortable  position 
and  then  to  bring  a  cup  of  coffee, 
which  she  demanded  authoritatively. 
After  he  had  sat  down  again  he  re- 
membered a  letter  in  his  pocket  and 
immediately  took  it  out  to  read.  It 
ran: 
Dear  Chester: 

Guess  you  are  about  through  your 
winter's  work  by  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  be  with  you  Christmas,  but  it 
will  be  impossible.  I  shall  have  some 
little  chaps  from  the  home  down  to 
spend  the  holidays.  Have  you  suc- 
ceeded at  all  in  your  quest.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  until  you  do ; 
but  don't  be  disappointed  if  your 
search  is  in  vain.  Just  remember 
that  you  have  not  lost  anything,  but 
just  failed  to  gain  something.  Come 
when  you  will  and  write  soon. 

As  ever, 
Joe. 

McNeill  was  glad  to  hear  from  one 
of  the  boys  that  had  been  reared  with 
him  in  the  orphanage.  Joe  had  been 
his  best  friend  for  years.  His  mem- 
ory carried  him  back  to  his  boyhood 
days  when  his  chums'  relatives  would 
come  bringing  confections.  His  rela- 
tives never  came ;  he  had  none.  Never 
did  McNeill  realize  what  the  lack  of 
kinspeople  meant  until  he  went  out 
into  the  business  world.  Now  he  was 
fifty-one,  with  gray  hair  and  a  few 
wrinkles.  He  had  found  no  clue  to 
their  identity.  He  was  about  to  be- 
lieve that  surely  enough  he  had  none. 
The  only  clue  by  which  he  might  make 
himself  known  to  them  was  through 
his  name,  that  had  been  stamped  on 
his  dress  when,  as  an  infant,  he  had 
been  brought  to  the  orphanage.  A 
few  months  before  the  present  time 
he  had  confided  in  Joe  his  intention 
to  find  them  if  possible. 

He  was  awakened  from  his  reverie 
by  the  old  lady's  calling,  "Eliza, 
Eliza,  come  here  quick!" 


When  Eliza  came  she  was  ordered 
to  move  the  old  lady's  chair  at  a  dif- 
ferent angle  so  that  her  face  would 
not  burn.  "And,"  she  added,  "go 
make  my  bed  so  that  I  may  retire." 

Eliza  obeyed  and  then  betook  her- 
self again  to  the  kitchen. 

McNeill's  eyes  were  opening  wider 
and  wider.  What  could  an  old  lady, 
apparently  of  gentle  birth,  be  doing 
in  a  negroes'  cabin,  giving  her  com- 
mands like  a  marshal?  Why  her  ex- 
acting demands?  He  was  inquisitive 
to  find  out,  so  he  followed  Eliza  into 
the  kitchen. 

"Ef  't  ain't  warm  enough  in  here 
ye  can  come  t'  de  kitchen,  marse," 
said  she,  courtesying  when  she  saw 
that  he  followed  her,  "but  I  specs  it's 
warmer  in  de  sittin'  room."  He  con- 
tinued to  follow,  however. 

"Jest  take  that  seat,"  she  said,  in- 
dicating one  behind  the  stove.  "I 
don't  like  t'  say  ye'd  be  in  th'  way, 
but  Ole  Miss  has  got  to  have  her 
Christmas  dinner  cooked  today." 

McNeill  took  the  seat,  and  found  the 
room  to  be  as  cold  as  she  had  said. 
Immediately  he  reached  over  for  a 
piece  of  wood  and  began  poking  the 
fire.  From  its  appearance,  the  stove 
had  seen  many  years  of  service — he 
would  have  said  all  those  since  the 
war. 

"De  ole  stove  ain't  much  good, 
Marse,"  said  the  old  darky,  noticing 
his  efforts  to  build  up  the  fire.  "You 
see,  Marse,"  she  further  explained, 
"we  couldn't  spend  nothin'  on  one 
now.  Ole  Miss  has  to  have  turkey, 
cake,  an'  pie  on  Christmas  jest  la'k 
she  usta  when  she  was  young  an'  in 
her  fine  house.  Her  min'  ain't  been 
very  strong  since  Ole  Marster  was 
killed  in  de  wa'  and  her  baby  boy  kid- 
napped, an'  her  house  burnt  by  Scho- 
field's  men.  Sich  a  beautiful  house 
wid  fine  pillars,  an'  rose  gardens,  an* 
all  sich.  La  sir,  dey  warnt  none  t' 
compare  wid  it  nowhere  'round  here. 
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Dere  warnt  nary  thing  'round  de  place 
dat  dem  onry  Yankees  didn't  do  dey 
bes'  to  tear  up,  plague  take  'em !  Den 
Miss  was  took  sick  'bout  dis  time,  an' 
when  she  come  back  from  de  hawspital 
she  was  kinda  weak,  an'  her  min' 
ain't  been  right  sence,  and  she  talks 
ramblin'  all  day  about  her  little  boy. 
We  do  ebery  thing  we  can  to  make  'er 
think  she's  home  and  she  thinks  right 
now  a  whole  passel  o'  niggers  is  wait- 
in'  to  do  her  beck  and  call,  an'  dat 
me  an'  Pompey — he's  my  ole  man — 
goes  and  tells  'em  and  dey  does  hit, 
yessah,  she  do,  I  washes  and  irons 
and  tends  her,  an'  Pompey  he  wuks 
de  garden. 

"'Sense  me,  sah,  and  I'll  go  see  if 
Ole  Miss  is  kivered  up ;  she  tuk  col ' 
lis'  night  frum  sleepin'  outside  de 
quilts. ' '  And  the  bent  figure  hobbled 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

McNeill  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
"Such  devotion,"  he  thought,  "who 
else  but  these  poor  old  slaves  would 
serve  this  blind  old  lady  with  such 
complete  self-sacrifice. ' ' 

"She's  a'  right,"  Eliza  reported  in 
a  few  minutes,  "but  she's  a  talkin' 
'bout  little  Marse  Chess  in  her  sleep. 
She  b'lieve  he's  a  baby  yit,  but  Lawd 
knows  I  reckon  he's  dade.  We  ain't 
never  heard  of  him  sence  dat  turrible 
night  when  dem  scandalious  Yankees 
burnt  up  de  big  house.  She  say  she 
hear  de  angels  callin'  and  we're  fear'd 
tain't  long  till  she'll  be  answerin'  dat 
call." 

McNeill  had  been  listening  intently 
and  now  broke  in  in  a  tense,  excited 
voice,  ' '  What  was  your  master 's  whole 
name,  Eliza?" 

"I  b 'longed  to  Marse  Chester  Mc- 
Neill,' answered  the  old  woman, 
proudly  straightening  her  bent  shoul- 
ders. "Marse  Chess  he  owned  my 
mother,  and — " 

"Eliza,"  broke  in  McNeill,  the  wo- 
man you  have  so  carefully  tended  is 
my  mother,  I  am  sure  of  it.     I  loved 


her  when  I  first  saw  her  there ;  I  had 
the  feeling  that  she  meant  something 
to  me.  Eliza,  do  I  resemble  your 
master  ? ' ' 

The  old  woman  had  stood  transfixed 
during  his  speech.  Now  as  she  peered 
at  him  through  the  gloom  of  the  smoky 
kitchen,  fear,  joy,  doubt  and  relief 
all  struggled  for  expression  in  her 
wrinkled,  witch-like  face. 

"lb  'lieves  you  do ! "  she  said  halt- 
ingly. "How  come  I  ain't  seen  dat 
befo'?  Mus'  be  I  been  'spectin'  to 
see  a  baby  when  it's  been  ever  since 
de  war,  he  was  tuck  away."  Fear 
and  doubt  grew  in  the  wonder  of  her 
face.  "Now  I  know  you  is  Marse 
Chesses'  boy!  You  gwine  take  Ole 
Miss  off  from  me  an '  Pompey  ? ' ' 

"Eliza,  I  know  I  am  her  son,"  said 
McNeill,  deeply  moved.  "My  name 
is  Chester  McNeill  and  for  years  T 
have  been  searching  for  my  people. 
Indeed  I  will  not  separate  you  and 
Pompey  from  my  mother,  but  will  do 
my  best  to  make  life  easier  for  you 
both  for  all  the  sacrifices  you  have 
made  for  her. 

"'Twan't  no  sacrifice,  Marse,"  the 
old  woman  replied  spiritedly,  but  her 
bent  frame  and  trembling  hands  told 
another  tale.  "We  lubs  her,"  she 
added  in  a  fervent  tone.  "I  b'lieve 
you  is  Ole  Marse 's  son,"  she  an- 
nounced, as  she  settled  back  from  a 
long  scrutiny,  "Dere's  de  scar  on  yo' 
forehead  where  you  fell  aginst  de 
front  do'." 

"Marse,  it's  you,  ain't  it?"  She 
kneeled  before  him,  whom  she  recog- 
nized to  be  the  son  of  her  master  and 
mistress. 

"Don't  do  that,  Eliza,"  he  com- 
manded. "From  now  on  you  are 
Aunt  Eliza  and  when  Uncle  Pompey 
comes  I  must  see  him.  There's  your 
mistress  calling  now.  Tell  her  her 
son  has  come,  and  I  will  go  in." 

"My  boy  has  come  at  last?"  the 
old  lady  asked  tremulously  when  in- 
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formed  of  the  fact  by  the  old  servant. 
"Bring  him  in," 

A  happy  meeting  that  was,  though 
perhaps  a  sad  one  on  the  part  of  the 
son. 

"And  my  little  son  has  come,  has 
come,"  she  repeated  over  and  over, 
caressing  his  hair  as  he  knelt  before 
her,  feasting  his  heart's  hungry  gaze 
on  the  delicate  face.  "We'll  have  the 
old  piano  moved  into  the  parlor  to 
■celebrate  my  son's  return,"  she  said 


happily.  "Son,  you've  been  gone  so 
long.  The  slaves  don't  work  as  they 
once  did — not  like  young  negroes 
should,  but  they'll  do  some  jumping 
around  now,  won't  they,  Chester?" 

McNeill  looked  into  the  dying  em- 
bers and  saw  pictured  there  the  life 
that  might  have  been,  but  there  was 
deep  peace  and  happiness  in  his  eyes, 
for  it  was  Christmas  eve  and  he  had 
come  into  his  own. 


Bethlehem  Star 

Madelyn  Thomson,  '18,  Coenelian 

Turn  back  two  thousand  years,  0  time, 

Again,  O  Bethlehem  Star, 
Proclaim  your  message  of  radiant  light 

Clear  in  the  heavens  afar. 

Your  message  of  hope  to  degraded  men, 
Of  thought  and  of  self-respect. 

Of  ambition  and  pride  and  humility, 
Of  self-expression  direct. 


0  shed  your  light  on  the  souls  of  men, 
Let  us  see  ourselves  as  we  are; 

Let  us  see  the  beauty  of  other  men's  souls. 
Shine  again,  0  Bethlehem  Star! 
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And  a  Little  Child  is  in  the  Midst  of  Them 


M.  George,   '18,  Cornelian 
C.  GoFORTH,  '17,  Cornelian 

E.   EOUNTKEE,     '18,   ADELPHL&.N 


'Splain  to  Me 

I  go  to  gra'ma's  on  the  train 

With  mama  and  big  Sister  Jane, 

'N  when  they  begin  to  talk  and  plan, 

I  ask  that  big  conductor  man 

To  let  me  go  out  on  the  back 

And  watch  the  crossties  and  the  track 

Git  closter  till  they  most  plumb  meet. 

I  'clare  I  never  seen  the  beat. 

How  'd  we  git  through  that  little  crack 

Where   you   can   see   there   ain't   no 

track  ? 
I  wish  some  body'd  'splain  to  me 
How  sech  a  thing  could  ever  be. 

Christmas  Infelicities 

It's  Christmas  time  at  our  house, 

But  seem  like  'tain 't  much  fun ; 
Ma  and  Sis  they  cook  and  sew 

And  keep  pa  on  the  run 
Till  all  T  get  is,  "Son,  be  good 

Or  Santa '11  pass  you  by." 
I  can't  go  in  a  single  room. 

'F  I  warn't  a  man  I'd  cry. 


My  Uncle  Jack's  the  only  one 

'At  knows  how  boys  kin  feel ; 
He  says,  "It's  tough,  old  man, 
say 

Old  Santa '11  bring  a  wheel!" 
He  says  he's  a  old  pal  of  his, 

They've  fixed  it  up  for  me, 
And  'spite  of  ma  and  pa  and  sis 

We  '11  have  a  reg  'lar  spree ! 

Sis's  Lyes 

To  me  it  is  the  mostest  fun 
Of  anything  I  ever  done 


but 


To  git  right  close  to  Sis's  face 
And  tech  my  nose  agin  her  nose, 
A  standin'  high  on  my  tip  toes, 
And  see  her  eyes  git  closer  'n  closer, 
Till  they  ain't  but  one  great  big  'un. 
Bigger 'n  the  sun. 
Hope  I  may  die  ef  Sis's  eye 
Ain't  like  that  old  man  Cyclop 's. 

Washin' 

My  kitty,  she  does  wash  her  childs 

As  bad  as  ma  scrubs  me ; 
She  gits  'em  all  beyind  the  years, 

And  she  don't  let  'em  be 
Till  she's  scrubbed  every  inch  of  'em 

With  her  own  tongue — ^licked  the 
whole  three; 
And  jiminy!  her  tongue  is  rough. 

I  hope  her  childse's  necks  are  tough. 

Street  Lights  at  Night 

The  rays  go  out  from  lights  jus'  like 
sun. 
But  when  you  squinch  your  eyes  up 
tight  and  fast 
They  make  a  cross  'nd  they  all  make 
one, 
'N  when  you  blink  they  open  like 
a  fan, 
An'  sweeps  around  like  a  big  witch's 
broom. 
You  press  your  nose  ag'in  the  win- 
dow pane 
With  squinched  up  eyes  and  on  this 
fairy  loom 
Weave  dreams  of  golden  grain. 
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La  Petite 


Winifred  Beck  with,  '17,  Cornelian 


Softly,  caressingly  fell  the  snow 
mantling  the  weary  earth  in  a  gar- 
ment of  radiant  purity.  Over  the 
world  hung  a  brooding  silence,  a  si- 
lence broken  only  by  the  sough  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  or  the  faint  echo  of 
a  distant  bell.     All  was  peace. 

In  the  cabin  on  the  mountain  there 
was  no  sound.  Patiently  the  mother 
tendered  her  little  one,  anxiously  she 
watched  the  faltering  breath,  the 
flushed  cheeks,  the  unusually  bright 
eyes  which  turned  expectantly  toward 
the  door.  Surely  he  would  come  soon. 
La  Petite  must  not  go  without  the  doll 
for  which  she  so  longed,  to  secure 
which  the  last  long  cherished  posses- 
sion of  the  house  had  been  sold. 
Would  he  ever  come?  One  by  one 
the  bell  in  the  village  below  had  tolled 
off  the  passing  hours,  and  with  each 
hour  the  sands  of  the  little  life  ran 
shorter.  The  doctor  had  said  that  La 
Petite  would  greet  the  dawn  in  an- 
other world,  and  the  doctor  knew. 

Slowly,  almost  painfully  a  man  left 
the  little  town  in  the  valley  below,  di- 
recting his  faltering  steps  toward  the 
mountain  which  loomed  ahead.   Could 


he  brave  the  homeward  journey? 
Would  his  strength  be  sufficient  to 
climb  the  steep  path  which  lay  before 
him?  Win  he  must.  Neither  bodily 
weakness  nor  the  elements  could  hin- 
der him,  for  love  urged  him  on  to  the 
little  cabin  on  the  mountain  side,  to 
those  who  so  eagerly  waited  his  re- 
turn. The  light  of  determination 
burned  in  his  eyes,  and  silently  his 
lips  formed  a  prayer.  Clutching  to 
his  breast  a  narrow  pasteboard  box,  as 
if  fearful  of  losing  it  in  the  high  piled 
drifts,  he  continued  to  plod  slowly  on. 
Surely  the  God  of  his  fathers  would 
give  him  strength  in  this,  his  hour  of 
need. 

Midnight.  Without  the  snow  had 
ceased  to  fall ;  forth  from  behind  the 
fleecy  clouds  peared  the  moon,  flood- 
ing with  silvery  brightness  the  snow- 
covered  landscape ;  one  after  another 
the  stars  came  out,  prophetic  in  their 
glory.  Within  the  candle  burned  out 
in  its  socket;  only  the  fitful  blaze  of 
the  log  fire  revealed  to  the  weary  trav- 
eler the  form  of  the  mother  bending 
in  anguish  over  her  child;  the  mother, 
alone  with  her  dead. 


Hoar  Frost 

Margaret  George,  '18,  Cornelian 


White !     No,  not  white, 

But  silver  with  a  pale  green  sheen. 
The  terrace  wall  pure  silver. 

Each  grass  blade  silvered  green, 
Glistening  in  the  morning  light, 

Silver,  green,  yet  white. 
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Love  Gifts 


Gladys  Chadwick,  '17,  Cornelian 


Does  not  the  yule  log  need  to  be  re- 
kindled and  the  Christmas  spirit  re- 
incarnated in  a  hundred  thousand 
homes  ?  Does  not  each  one  of  us  have 
friends  whom  we  feel  are  at  Christ- 
mas thinking  of  us  a  little  but  have 
not  time  to  think  of  us  very  much? 
Will  we  not  all  agree  that  indiscrimi- 
nate giving  now  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try? 

This  ancient  custom  of  giving  was 
transferred  to  Christmas  and  it  is  for 
us  to  make  of  it  a  good  or  a  bad  thing. 
Our  Christmas  spirit  should  conform 
to  the  day ;  this  means  that  we  should 
think  of  others  and  their  happiness  as 
Christ  did  whose  birthday  we  com- 
memorate at  this  glad  season.  Christ- 
mas gifts  are  tokens  of  our  friendly 
feeling  and  our  love  for  those  whom 
we  remember — then  let  them  rather 
bespeak  love  than  money.  When  we 
feel  depressed  and  unhappy  upon 
realizing  that  our  purse  will  not  per- 
mit what  our  hearts  most  desire  to 
give,  then  it  is,  that  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit  is  not  ours  and  the  glad- 
ness of  that  most  joyful  of  all  days  is 
marred.  Are  these  material  things, 
which  we  desire  to  give,  what  the 
world  most  needs?  Do  they  banish 
its  darkness?  Do  they  make  the 
world  happy?  Do  they  make  the 
world  joyful?  Surely  not.  "For 
everywhere  the  world  is  dying  for  a 


little  bit  of  love."  In  the  giving  of 
love  we  share  with  others  that  one 
thing  which  is  most  abundant  in  every 
human  heart  and  that  one  thing  of 
which  we  give  least. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  this  giving 
of  love  the  greatest  possibility  of  the 
world's  happiness  lies  and  whether 
ours  be  costly  gifts  or  those  which 
seem  meaningless  to  others,  let  them 
convey  to  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  this  message: 

"I  am  thinking  of  you  today,  be- 
cause it  is  Christmas,  and  I  wish  you 
happiness.  And  tomorrow,  because  it 
will  be  the  day  after  Christmas,  I  shall 
still  wish  you  happiness;  and  so  on, 
clear  through  the  year.  I  may  not  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  it  every  day, 
because  I  may  be  far  away;  or  be- 
cause both  of  us  may  be  busy ;  or  per- 
haps because  I  cannot  even  afford  to 
pay  the  postage  on  so  many  letters,  or 
find  the  time  to  write  them.  But  that 
makes  no  difference.  The  thought 
and  the  wish  will  be  here  just  the 
same.  In  my  work  and  in  the  business 
of  life,  I  mean  to  try  not  to  be  unfair 
to  you  or  injure  you  in  any  way.  In 
my  pleasure,  if  we  can  be  together, 
I  would  like  to  share  the  fun  with 
you.  Whatever  joy  or  success  comes 
to  you  will  make  me  glad.  Without 
pretense,  and  in  plain  words,  good 
will  to  you  is  what  I  mean,  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas." 
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Christmas 


Alice  Peesson,  '18,  Coenelian 


We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  cel- 
ebration of  Christmas  as  such  a  habit- 
ual thing  that  we  seldom  stop  to  think 
how  or  when  we  ever  came  to  celebrate 
it. 

Many  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  tribes  of  the  orient  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  winter  sob- 
stice,  which  later  became  "Satur- 
nalia" among  the  Komans.  Druidical 
rites  were  added  to  the  festivities  at- 
tendant on  this  day,  and  in  later  times 
some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
Germans  and  Scandinavians  were  also 
added.  The  early  church  several 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ  in- 
vested this  ancient  festival  with  a 
Christian  significance,  thus  making 
Christmas  a  continuation  of  a  pagan 
festival. 

The  first  known  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  in  A.  D.  one  hun- 
dred and  forty.  There  was  an  idea 
among  the  ancient  that  it  was  heathen- 
ish to  celebrate  a  birthday  and  that 
only  death  should  be  celebrated,  this 
was  probably  one  reason  why  the  birth 
of  Christ  was  not  celebrated  at  an 
earlier  time. 

During  this  long  lapse  of  time  from 
A.  D.  140  to  the  present  day,  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  has  spread  to 
every  land  and  nation  in  the  world 
until  it  is  now  a  universally  celebrated 
holiday.  Christmas  is  not  a  national 
holiday  in  the  United  States,  although 
it  has  been  declared  a  legal  holiday  in 
every  state  of  the  union. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of 
certain  cuf5toras  which  have  always 
been  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
Christmas. 


From  the  Druids  came  the  use  of 
mistletoe  at  Christmas  time.  The 
mistletoe  was  a  special  object  of  ado- 
ration among  the  Druids  who  gathered 
it  with  great  ceremony  and  hung 
sprays  of  it  over  their  doors  as  an 
offering  to  the  Gods  of  the  forests  and 
the  seasons.  Kissing  under  the  mis- 
tletoe is  a  relic  of  the  old  Scandinav- 
ian mythology.  Balder,  the  sun  god, 
could  not  be  injured  except  by  mistle- 
toe. Loki,  the  sworn  enemy  of 
Balder,  had  an  arrow  made  of  mistle- 
toe and  induced  the  blind  Hodur  to 
shoot  Balder.  The  arrow  pierced 
Balder,  instantly  killing  him.  At  the 
requests  of  the  gods  he  was  restored  to 
life.  The  mistletoe  was  then  given  to 
the  goddess  of  love  and  every  one  who 
passed  under  it  kissed  it  to  show  that 
it  was  a  sign  of  love  and  not  death. 

Yule  or  yuletide  was  the  name  given 
by  the  ancient  Goths  to  their  winter 
festival  and  the  custom  of  burning  the 
log  at  Christmas  time  originated  with 
the  Scandinavians,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  building  huge  bonfires  to  their 
gods. 

The  name  Santa  Claus  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  word  meaning  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  children. 
The  real  Saint  Nicholas  is  said  to  have 
been  the  bishop  of  Myra. 

Mince  pie  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
immense  pie  of  early  days,  made  of 
forcemeat  and  sweet  accessories.  This 
pie  was  usually  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  cradle  emblematic  of  the  manger  in 
which  Christ  was  born. 

The  use  of  the  Christmas  tree  dec- 
orated with  popcorn  and  many  col- 
ored tinsel  and  brilliant  with  candles 
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may  be  traced  to  the  Romans.  Today 
the  Christmas  tree  is  of  more  impor- 
tance in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country. 

All  these  ancient  customs,  partly 


pagan  and  partly  Christian,  have  been 
united  and  go  to  form  our  Christmas 
of  today ;  all  of  them  lend  to  the  spirit 
of  the  day — the  spirit  of  love  and 
helpfulness. 


"Going  Home" 

Katharine  E.  Wilson,  '19,  Adelphian 

Whene  'er  we  think  of  home  so  sweet, 
"Where  mother  at  the  door  we  meet, 
We  think  our  joy  would  be  complete 
Were  we  at  home. 

While  we  love  Christmas  none  the  less, 
We  college  students  must  confess 
That  half  our  Christmas  happiness 
Is  going  home. 

And  so  we  go  through  joy  and  pain. 
Through  sunshine,  and  through  days  of  rain, 
Thinking  of  how  we'll  bless  the  train 
That  bears  us  home. 
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The  Christmas  Dawning 


Catherine  Wilson,  '18,  Cornelian 


There  were  signs  of  life  in  that 
sacred  little  oriental  town,  whose  twin 
crests  are  topped  by  great  palaces  and 
a  temple — the  whole  city  throbbed 
with  the  pulse  beat  of  innumerable 
homes — yet  no  sound  was  heard,  noth- 
ing was  seen  that  moved.  In  the 
gray  of  the  early  morning,  which 
dimmed  the  marble  of  the  palace  and 
dulled  the  gold  of  the  temple,  a  child 
suddenly  apeared  in  the  streets, 
whence  one  did  not  know.  A  tiny 
waif,  barefoot  and  pale  was  he  and  his 
pale  hair  and  his  white  tunic  streamed 
out  upon  the  wind.  He  appeared  to 
be  seeking  something  or  some  one.  As 
he  went  from  door  to  door  his  yearn- 
ing baby  hands  were  stretched  out  in 
pitiful  appeal.     Again  and  again  he 


knocked  upon  the  portal  and  entered 
with  his  face  eager  and  flamed  with 
hope,  but  always  he  came  out  sobbing, 
for  he  found  no  welcome.  On  and 
on  he  fled,  a  glimmering  baby  form 
borne  on  by  the  winter  wind,  until  he 
had  passed  the  city  gates  and  mounted 
the  northern  hill  slope.  There  the 
child  turned;  he  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  love  to  all  the  folk  in  that 
city,  for  they  were  all  his  kin  and  he 
their  Prince ;  and  suddenly  the  sun, 
long  withheld,  shone  forth  above  the 
hills  and  the  silent  air  was  filled  with 
the  chant  of  the  Christmas  angels 
singing  home  the  Homeless  One. 
Then  in  that  golden  radiance  and 
burst  of  song  the  city  knew  the  child 
their  King,  forever. 


My  Christmas  Wish 


Madelyn  Thomson,  '18,  Cornellan 


My  friend,  my  Christmas  wish  for  you 
Is  from  my  heart,  so  'twill  come  true. 
I  wish  for  you,  my  friend,  good  health, 
And  peace,  prosperity  and  wealth — 
A  wealth  of  joy;  all  else  above, 
I  wish  for  you  a  wealth  of  love. 
My  friend,  my  Christmas  wish  for  you 
Is  from  my  heart,  so  'twill  come  true. 
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Little  Katrina's  Christmas 

Annie  Lee  Staffoed,  '19,  Cornelian 


The  little  girl 's  hair  was  flaxon  and 
it  was  long  and  curly.  Her  eyes  were 
blue,  but  they  were  closed  now,  for 
Katrina — that  was  the  little  girl's 
name — was  asleep.  She  smiled  in  her 
sleep.  All  children  smile  in  their 
sleep  on  Christmas  eve,  and  this  was 
Christmas  eve. 

Katrina  was  dreaming  beautiful 
dreams  of  past  Christmases,  German 
Christmases,  for  Katrina  was  a  little 
German  girl  who  lived  in  the  great 
Black  Forest  in  a  snug  cottage  with  a 
thatched  roof  that  came  right  down 
to  the  windows.  At  the  windows  were 
snow  white  curtains  and  red  gerani- 
ums were  on  the  window  sill. 

YVas  that  some  music?  No,  it  was 
Katrina  laughing  in  her  sleep.  She 
was  dreaming  of  those  Christmas  eves 
when  "Muter"  and  "Vater," 
"Bruder  Karl"  and  "Sch  wester 
Mina"  and  she  had  gathered  into  the 
"front"  room  around  the  gorgeous 
tree  and  sung  Christmas  carols.  Then 
they  had  looked  in  their  shoes  under 
the  tree  to  see  what  the  Christ  Child 
had  put  there — Katrina  laughed  again 
— she  must  be  seeing  a  beautiful  Ger- 
man doll  in  hers — and  there  were 
many  other  gifts  too,  for  it  is  a  law 
in  Germany,  though  unwritten,  that 
every  one  must  make  something  for 
someone  else  at  Christmas  time. 
Father  had  taken  the  little  chamois 
pen  wiper  that  she  had  made  for  him 
the  Christmas  she  was  six,  with  him 
when  he  marched  away. 

Katrina  did  not  laugh  any  more  in 
her  sleep,  for  she  dreamed  of  the  next 
Christmas.  Father  had  gone  to  the 
war  and  was  not  coming  back,  "for 
a    single    other    Christmas,"    mother 


said.  She  did  not  like  that  Christmas, 
it  was  lonesome,  and  instead  of  the 
new  doll  which  she  always  got,  there 
was  only  a  new  dress  for  the  old  one. 
There  had  been  plenty  of  sweets  and 
fruits,  though.  Here  Katrina  caught 
her  breath  quickly  and  clapped  her 
hands,  for  she  dreamed  of  the  swift 
rides  that  Karl  had  given  her  on  the 
sled  which  he  had  made  for  her. 

Brother  Karl,  he  with  the  fair  hair 
and  fierce  blue  eyes,  that  could  laugh 
when  they  tried,  who  could  toss  her 
"miles"  into  the  air,  had  marched 
away  that  spring.  The  next  Christ- 
mas came ;  Karl  had  not  come  back. 
The  little  mouth  did  not  turn  into  a 
"cupid's  bow"  now.  There  was  a 
frown  between  the  closed  eyes. 
Katrina  had  the  look  of  all  disappoint- 
ed children.  She  and  mother  and 
Mina  made  him  cookies  and  candy 
and  a  big  warm  red  muffler  and  sent 
to  him.  That  Christmas  was  so  much 
more  lonesome  than  the  one  before. 
Mother  and  Mina  cried  when  they 
tried  to  sing  the  carols.  They  did  not 
get  anything  in  their  shoes  and  Kat- 
rina got  only  a  pair  of  red  mittens  and 
some  cookies. 

Katrina  stirred  in  her  sleep  and 
woke  up.  The  night  was  very  still 
and  clear  and  cold.  The  great  black 
fir  trees  covered  with  snow  glistened 
in  the  moonlight.  Katrina  rose  up  in 
bed  trembling  with  excitement,  ex- 
pectancy, and  cold ;  she  peeped  into 
the  little  shoe  on  the  chair  by  the  bed 
— it  was  empty — Katrina 's  big  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears  and  looking  up 
at  the  bright  stars  through  the  window 
she  asked  the  Christ  kind  if  there  were 
not  ever  going  to  be  any  more  Christ- 
mases. 
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Christmas:  time  again — wonderful 
magical  time  of  children ;  busy,  happy, 
bustling  time  of  grown-ups;  restful, 
retrospectie  time  of  old  folks — Christ- 
mas time  is  here  again.  And  with  it 
comes  a  warming  up  of  cold,  tired 
hearts  to  all  the  world,  a  joyous, 
happy  thrilled  sensation  of  sublime 
youth — and  joy,  and  joy,  and  joy ! 
One  wishes  that  he  might  always  love 
as  he  loves  at  Christmas  time.  Some- 
how his  heart  warms  up  strongly  to 
the  folks  that  vexed  him  sorely  only 
a  while  before.  Wonderful,  isn't  it? 
Wonderful  the  Christ  born  in  hearts 
of  men  at  Christmas  time— born  to 
replace  the  reign  of  hate,  and  world- 
harsh  tasks — born  to  incarnate  in  the 
hearts  of  men  life,  vigor,  purity,  and 
love.  c.  G. 

CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

If  you  can't  get  a  Christmas  gift 
For  all  the  folks  you  know, 
And  your  heart's  a  saggin'  heavy, 
'Cause  you  feels  so  powerful  poo', 
I'll  tell  you  'zaetly  what  to  do, 
It  fixes  things,  I  know — 
Jes'  give  'em  smiles. 


Most  likely  they're  as  poo'  as  you, 
And  they've  been  worrying  long 
To  make  their  little  go  so  far. 
But  they'll  forget  and  sing  a  song 
Of  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  mixed 
If  you'll  just  prove  'em  wrong 
By  giving  smiles, 

B.   BOYD. 


Shall  we  grasp  some  opportunity  thia 

Christmas  to  manifest 
INASMUCH  ^^^     ^^^^^^     f^^     ^^^ 

greatest  gift  the  world  has  ever 
known?  Truly  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  opportunities.  The  world  is  full  of 
folks  that  need  "the  little  bit  of  love" 
that  means  a  life  to  them;  folks  too 
that  penury  makes  miserable  because 
of  lessened  oportunities  for  Christmas 
giving.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
love.  We  have  more  material  wealth 
than  some — surely  of  our  abundance 
we  can  give  something.  And  children 
at  Christmas — a  world  full  of  little 
helpless  lives  to  which  the  smallest  gift 
would  bring  the  greatest  joy.  So 
many  opportunities  we  have  to  bring 
joy  to  others  and  by  so  doing  to  give 
expression  to  our  love  for  the  Master, 
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for  he  has  said:  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me."  A.  r. 


THE  SPIRIT 
OF  CHRISTMAS 


At  Christmas  time  the  Christian  world 
is  one  big  family  in 
that  everybody  is  pre- 
paring for  the  grent 
festival.  Every  country  makes  ready 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  All  peo- 
ples differing  among  themselves  in 
racial  features,  customs,  language 
and  traditions  are  united  in  one  com- 
mon impulse — that  of  preparing  gifts 
for  loved  ones. 

But  in  all  this  preparation  do  we 
not   forget   the   one   for   whom   this 


Christmas  day  is  named  ?  Do  we  not 
forget  the  reason  why  we  are  cele- 
brating? The  true  Christmas  spirit 
is  lacking — the  unselfish  Christmas 
spirit.  Petty  selfishness  guides  us  in 
our  giving.  Our  thoughts  and  gifts 
are  principally  for  those  whom  we 
love,  or  from  whom  we  expect  to  re- 
ceive gifts. 

What  a  Christmas  it  would  be  if  on 
this  day  of  days  all  selfishness  were 
laid  aside !  Even  though  we  are  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  each  of  us  is  rich  in 
that  which  the  world  needs  most — 
faith  in  our  fellowmen.  By  the  giv- 
ing of  these  riches  is  the  true  meaning 
to  Christmas  to  be  perpetuated. 

W.  G. 


The  World -Heart 


Caroline  L.  Gofoeth,  '17,  Cornelian 


Heart  of  the  Christ  with  quick  strong  beat 
Pulsing  the  veins  of  a  world  of  men, 
Bringing  a  warmth  to  the  cold  of  men, 
Giving  a  rest  to  the  tired  of  men, 
Lending  a  hope  to  the  lost  of  men — 
Heart  of  the  Christ 
Is  the  heart  of  the  world  at  Christmas  time. 


IBULLETH  BOARD 
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Our  President's  Birthday 


The  Normal  girls  surprised  their 
president,  Dr.  J.  I,  Foust,  on  the  even- 
ing of  October  23rd,  with  a  birthday 
party  celebrating  his  fifty-first  birth- 
day. The  dining  room  was  beauti- 
fully decorated,  while  on  each  table 
were  birthday  cakes  with  candles 
lighted  and  at  each  place  were  attract- 
ive hand-painted  place  cards.  Dur- 
ing the  meal  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  and  the  individual  classes  sang 
quite  a  number  of  catchy  local  songs 
touching  the  occasion.  The  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
group  of  short  stunts  following  the 
meal,  portraying  incidents  of  Dr. 
Foust 's  boyhood.  The  girls  very  clev- 
erly impersonated  their  president  in 
his  boyish  escapades,  much  to  his 
amusement.  At  supper  Dr.  Foust 's 
favorite    dishes,    fried    oysters    and 


mince  pie,  figured  in  the  delicious 
menu.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
songs  of  the  occasion  was  sung  by  the 
student  body  to  the  tune  of  "The 
Dummy  Line." 

0  some  folks  say  birthdays  ain't  no 

fun, 
But  just  let  me  tell  you  what  the 

Normal  girls  done; 
They  heard  their  prexy  was  fifty-one 
And  they  're  here  to  show  him  life  has 

just  begun. 

This  year  we're  crowded  till  we  over- 
flow, 

Three  in  a  room  just  two  by  f o '. 

We  got  so  many  till  we're  short  of 
dough. 

He'll  pull  the  legislature  for  a  whole 
lot  mo'. 


The  College  Party 


Don't  forget  that  right  after  mid- 
term comes  the  annual  college  party 
when  every  one  is  masked.  Bring 
back  a  costume  from  home  and  get 


one  of  the  prizes  for  the  most  origi- 
nal, most  ridiculous,  most  beautiful, 
or  most  realistic  of  the  thing  repre- 
sented. 
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Sophomore -Freshman  Entertainment 


In  the  society  halls  in  Students' 
Building  on  November  4th,  the  portals 
of  the  Realm  of  Night  were  thrown 
upon  the  faculty  and  Freshmen  by  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  Sophomores. 
Black  bats  conducted  each  arriving 
guest  to  the  Queen  of  Night,  who, 
clothed  in  a  long  flowing  robe  of  pur- 
ple, was  seated  on  a  black  draped 
throne.  On  the  steps  of  the  throne 
were  grouped  four  attendant  planets, 
Venus  wearing  trailing  robes  of 
green;  modest,  white  gowned  Vesper, 
yellow  winged  Saturn  and  the  icy 
North  Star.  After  her  presentation 
to  the  Queen,  strains  of  music  invited 
each  guest  to  the  Adelphian  Hall, 
which,  representing  a  glade  in  the  for- 
est, was  the  scene  of  a  dance  by  the 
moonbeams. 

The  guests  were  not  left  to  mourn 
for  the  departed  moonbeams  long, 
however,  for,  led  by  the  bats,  they 
entered  the  Cornelian  Hall,  where  in  a 
mistic  valley,  around  a  huge  black 
cauldron,  set  over  glowing  coals,  thir- 
teen black  gowned  witches  presented 
the  witch  scene  from  Macbeth. 


When  they  had  hobbled  from  sight, 
a  chorus  coming  from  the  other  hall 
announced  the  approach  of  the  Sand- 
man, who,  followed  by  two  sleepy  lit- 
tle children,  scattered  sand,  in  the 
form  of  bright  colored  confetti,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  audience. 

A  troop  of  nightingales,  unable 
longer  to  resist  the  charm  of  the  mid- 
night woods  invited  the  guests  to  a 
glimpse  of  their  secret  revels. 

The  Dream  Lady  then  entered,  fol- 
lowed by  six  lavendar  poppies,  each 
with  a  burden  of  the  sleep-bringing 
blossoms,  which  they  distributed 
among  the  audience.  After  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Lady  of  Dreams,  a  group 
of  stars  twinkled  from  behind  the  cur- 
tains and  formed  several  of  the  fam- 
ous constellations  which  dot  the 
heavens  while  their  mythological  story 
was  told.  Then  the  faithful  bats 
served  a  lavendar  ice  course,  after 
which  the  Queen  of  Night  bade  her 
guests  farewell  and  closed  the  gates  of 
the  Realm  of  Night  softly  behind 
them. 


The  Tallefsen  Trio 


The  latest  number  of  our  lyceura 
course  was  indeed  a  rare  treat.  On 
Thursday  evening,  November  9th,  al- 
most the  entire  student  body  gathered 
to  hear  the  chamber  concert  given  by 
the  Tallefsen  trio  :  I\Ir.  Carn  H.  Tallef- 
sen, violin;  Mme.  Schnabel  Tallefsen, 
piano,  and  Mr.  William  Durieux,  vio- 


loncello. The  program  was  decidedly 
classic  in  tone,  giving  numbers  from 
Mozart,  Fernandez,  Arbos,  Arensky, 
Godard,  and  Tschaikowsky.  We  feel 
that  we  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  securing  artists  of  this  high 
standard  for  our  lyceum  course  this 
year. 


The  College  Debating  Club 


The  organization  of  a  College  De- 
bating Club  on  our  campus  is  an  event 
of  no  little  moment,  heralding  as  it 
does,  a  definite  movement  towards  in- 
tercollegiate debates.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  on  October  25th,  at  which 


the  constitution  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. The  following  officers  were 
elected  :  Miss  Eliza  Collins,  president ; 
Miss  Nancy  Yarborough,  secretary. 
With  the  interest  and  help  of  our 
Faculty    Advisory    Committee,    Mrs. 
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Mary    Settle    Sharpe,    Miss    Harriet  tant   factor   in   the   college   life   and 

Elliott,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Hall,  we  have  through  it  make  our  college  a  fac- 

every  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  tor    in   the    debating    circles    of   the 

make    this    organization    an    impor-  south. 


Wilson  Elected  at  the  Normal 


At  the  time  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion there  was  no  little  excitement  on 
the  Normal  campus.  Nothing  else 
was  thought  or  talked  for  some  days 
before  the  fateful  sixth  of  November 
and  on  that  day  politics  swept  other 
interests  before  it.  At  five  o'clock  two 
parades  were  formed,  one  bearing  ban- 
ners of  Hughes,  the  other  gaily  decked 
with  Wilson  flags.  Each  procession, 
headed  by  a  band  of  combs,  horns, 
pans  and  mouth  harps,  marched  over 
the  bridge  where  a  straw  vote  was 
taken.  After  much  demonstration  the 
students  assembled  on  the  athletic  field 


where,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  the 
campaign  speeches  followed  the  elec- 
tion. Here  a  joint  debate  was  held, 
Misses  Margaret  Blythe,  Caroline  Go- 
forth,  and  McBride  Alexander  hold- 
ing forth  for  the  Democrats,  and 
]\Iisses  Gladys  Emerson,  Frances  Al- 
bright and  Estelle  Dillon  for  the  Re- 
publicans. The  interruptions  of  keen 
irony  and  witty  rejoinders  from  the 
audience  gave  a  very  real  representa- 
tion of  a  political  rally. 

The  returns  from  the  election 
showed  Wilson  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority.    Hughes  67,  Wilson  538. 


Student  Government  Notes 


At  our  mass  meeting  on  October 
28th,  the  student  body  was  gratified  to 
have  with  us  Mr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  of 
History  Department,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Faculty  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. At  this  time  he  gave  us  a  short, 
pointed  and  practical  talk  on  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  the  most  from  our  col- 
lege life.  Though  this  perhaps  is  an 
old  theme,  Mr.  Jackson  gave  us  a  new 
and  vital  interpretation  of  it,  advocat- 
ing the  partaking  in  outside  activities 
and  the  definte  effort  toward  self-ex- 
pression and  development  both  in  and 
out   of   the   class   room   as   the   only 


method  by  which  we  can  acquire  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  neces- 
sary to  the  efiicient  college  woman  in 
the  world  today. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  December 
2nd,  a  very  interesting  mass  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  many  of  the  "old 
girls,"  particularly  of  the  class  of 
1916,  were  present  and  spoke  to  us  of 
the  improvements  already  accom- 
plished and  particularly  of  those 
which  they  saw  that  we  could  accom- 
plish. We  were  urged  particularly  to 
do  all  that  we  could  to  help  Dr.  Foust 
in  making  our  appropriation  from  the 
legislature  as  large  as  possible. 


With  the  Societies 


On  the  evening  of  October  28th,  the 
Adelphians  were  entertained  by  a  play 
entitled,  "The  Girls  of  76."  This 
play  was  given  exclusively  by  the  new 
Adelphians.     It  was  very  gratifying 


to  the  old  Adelphians  to  see  an  un- 
usual amount  of  dramatic  ability  dis- 
played by  the  Freshmen.  Miss  Ruth 
Robinson  and  Nathalie  Coffie  played 
the  title  roles  well,  while  Miss  Marie 
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Richards  as  "Troubles"  furnished 
the  fun  for  the  audience.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

Barbara  Steele Ruth  Robinson 

Dorothy  Darrow  ....  Nathalie  Coffie 
Anne  Van  Dresser  . .  Isabelle  Audrey 
Honora  Drake  ....  Clara  Armstrong 

Helen  Mayfields Willard  Goforth 

Amanda  Mayfields  .  Ruth  Lineberger 

Troubles   Marie  Richards 

Dossy Lillian  Connor 

Minerva Annie  Mae  Galloway 

Chloe Marie  Kendall 

Francis  Churchill 

Willie  John  Medlock 
Madame  Mayfields  . .  Rosalie  Wilson 
Grandmere  Mayfields 

Margaret  Overton 

Dorothy  Gill Jacquiline 

Marie  Kinard Betsy  Ross 

On  the  evening  of  December  2nd, 
the  Sophomore  class  of  the  Adelphian 
Literary  Society  presented  as  the  lit- 
erary program  the  play,  "The  Oxford 
Affair. ' '  The  cast  was  as  follows : 
Mrs.  Jack  Oxford  . . .  Evelyn  Shipley 
Margaret  Oxford  ....  Marjorie  Craig 
Dorothy  Howe  ....  Theresa  Williams 
Phyllis  Ashton  ....  Rebecca  Symmes 
Mrs.  Zacharia  Barnstable 

Macy  Parham 
Sophronia  Price  .  Arnette  Hathaway 

Ellen Lucy  Crisp 

Mary  Margaret  Harriss 

Miss  Evelyn  Shipley  played  well  the 
part  of  the  dashing  young  widow, 
while  Miss  Marjorie  Craig  admirably 
presented  the  careful  chaperon.  The 
audience  was  particularly  delighted 
with  the  wit  of  Miss  Parham  as  Mrs. 
Barnstable,  and  that  of  Miss  Hatha- 
way, playing  the  part  of  Miss  Sophro- 
nia Price.  After  the  play  the  Sopho- 
mores served  refreshments. 

The  new  members  of  the  Cornelian 
Society  played  hostesses  on  the  even- 
ing of  OetolDer  28th,  to  the  old  Corne- 
lians, giving  the  charming  little  farce, 
"The  Romancers."     The  play  was  as 


clever  in  presentation  as  it  is  delight- 
ful in  repartee.  Misses  Marguerite 
and  Minerva  Jenkins  and  Miss  Annie 
Fountain  showed  promising  dramatic 
ability.     The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Percinet,  a  lover  .  Marguerite  Jenkins 
Straforel,  a  bravo 

Mary  Dimmock  Murray 
Pasquinot,  Sylvette's  father 

Annie  Fountain 
Bergamin,  Percinet 's  father 

Minerva  Jenkins 

Bleuse,  a  gardener Pattie  Jordan 

Swordsmen 

Edith  Russell,  Hilda  Fagg 
Torchbearers 

Lydia  Farmer,  Vivian  Bass 
Musicians 

Norma  Holden,  Annie  Lou  Can* 

Between  the  acts  attractive  songs 
were  sung  by  groups  in  appropriate 
costumes,  and  refreshments  of  cream 
and  cake  were  served.  One  of  the 
most  amusing  features  of  the  evening 
was  an  impromptu  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion: "Resolved,  that  'Mary  Had  a 
Little  Lamb'  has  more  literary  merit 
than  'Jack  and  Jill  Went  Up  the 
Hill '. ' '  The  affirmative  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  Misses  Lucille  Leroy  and 
Gladys  Umstead,  while  the  negative 
was  forcefully  presented  by  Misses 
Jessie  Rankin  and  Ethel  Boyle. 
Though  both  sides  of  the  question 
were  vigorously  upheld  by  histrionic 
and  vocal  demonstrations,  and  the 
masters  of  all  ages  voluminously 
quoted,  the  decision  was  rendered 
by  the  judges  after  a  three-minute 
speech  from  each,  in  favor  of  the 
negative. 

On  the  evening  of  December  2nd, 
the  Cornelian  Society  held  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting,  made  doubly  inter- 
esting by  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  ' '  Old  Cornelians ' '  back  for  the 
Thanksgiving  debate.  The  meeting 
was  followed  by  a  charming  Japanese 
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play    called    "The    Princess   Kiku." 
The  cast  was  as  follows : 
Princess  Kiku  .  .  Miss  Dorothy  Phelps 
Sakara,  a  wise  woman 

Miss  Edith  Russell 
Ladies  in  waiting 

Misses  Nancy  Porter,  Hilda  Fagge, 
Julia  Cherry,  Mildred  Thorp 


Ito,  a  small  boy 

Miss  Lilla  Rosenbaum 
Lady  Cecil  Cavendish 

Miss  Evelyn  McCullers 

Miss  Prendergast Miss  Vie  Mial 

Particularly  clever  was  the  acting 
of  Miss  Edith  Russell,  Miss  Lilla  Ros- 
enbaum and  Miss  Vie  Mial. 


The  Annual  Debate 


The  annual  intersociety  debate  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  Thanksgiving, 
the  question  being :  ' '  Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  grad- 
uated inheritance  tax  with  exemptions 
of  valuations  below  $50,000."  The 
Adelphians,  represented  by  Misses 
Margaret  Blythe  and  Marguerite  Gal- 
loway, upheld  the  affirmative  of  this 
question,  and  the  Cornelians,  repre- 
sented by  Misses  Ruth  Roth  and  Lu- 
cile  Reams,  debated  the  negative. 
This  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  debates  held  at  the  college 
in  many  years,  not  only  because  of 
the  present  day  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, but  because  of  the  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  arguments  of  both  sides. 
The  societies  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  representatives,  both  for  their 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  question 
in  hand  and  their  splendid  deliveries. 
To  quote  Dr.  C.  L.  Paper,  the  chair- 
man of  the  judges,  "There  no  longer 
remains  a  doubt  as  to  the  equality  of 
the  debates  of  a  woman's  college  to 
those  of  a  man's,  either  in  grasp  and 
treatment  of  economic  matters  or  de- 
liveries."   Dr.  Raper  expressed  him- 


self as  ready  to  vote  for  any  one  of 
the  four  young  ladies  for  any  office 
for  which  she  saw  fit  to  declare  herself 
a  candidate. 

The  debate  on  the  whole  was  one 
of  the  best  held  in  many  years  in  that 
the  speeches  really  fitted  in  and  the 
matter  was  fought  out  on  a  common 
ground.  After  the  rejoinders,  in 
which  the  debaters  exhibited  a  re- 
markable breadth  of  view  of  the  intri- 
cate technicalities  of  taxation  and 
revenue  in  general,  the  decision  was 
rendered  after  a  short  speech  by  Dr. 
Raper,  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  C.  L.  Raper, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Parker  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Todd. 

The  president  of  the  debate  was 
Miss  Blanche  Howie,  Adelphian;  the 
secretary,  Miss  Alice  Presson,  Corne- 
lian. 

After  the  decision,  the  president 
then  presented  a  beautiful  loving  cup, 
donated  by  Mr.  Bernau,  to  the  two  so- 
cieties, to  the  victorious  Adelphians. 
This  cup  is  to  be  held  by  the  winning 
society  each  year  until  won  by  one  so- 
ciety for  three  successive  years  when 
it  is  to  become  the  property  of  that 
society. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes 

Minnie  B.  Long 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  services 
of  the  month  was  a  song  service  held 
Sunday  evening,  October  7th.  An- 
other interesting  feature  of  this  ser- 
vice was  a  number  of  favorite  poems 
given  by  some  of  the  girls. 


An  information  meeting  was  held 
Wednesday,  October  11th.  The  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  Association  work 
were  presented  by  members  of  the 
Association.  At  this  time,  Miss  Lu- 
cile  Reams,  who  had  been  recommend- 
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ed  by  little  cabinet,  was  accepted  as 
our  annual  member  to  the  South  At- 
lantic Field. 

Sunday,  October  15th,  Mrs.  Hugh 
White,  for  many  years  a  missionary 
in  China,  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  on  her  work  there. 
At  this  service  a  sextet  by  our  new 
girls  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

At  the  song  service  held  Wednes- 
day, October  18th,  stories  of  the 
hymns  were  told  by  several  of  the 
girls  just  before  the  singing  of  these 
hymns.  We  enjoyed  this  short  ser- 
vice very  much,  as  some  of  the  stories 
were  especially  interesting. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  services 
of  the  year  was  the  Recognition  Ser- 
vice held  on  Sunday  evening,  October 
22nd.  The  new  members  assembled 
downstairs  in  the  society  halls.  As 
the  choir  began  to  sing  "Rejoice,  Ye 
Pure  in  Heart,"  they  entered  the 
chapel.  Only  a  short  service  was 
held.  Then,  while  the  choir  sang 
"The  Hymn  of  the  Lights,"  the  mem- 
bers of  little  cabinet  lit  the  candles  of 
the  new  members. 

On  Wednesday,  October  25th,  Miss 
Harriet  Elliott,  a  member  of  our  fac- 
ulty, gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks 
on  social  service.  Once  a  week  for  the 
next  five  weeks,  we  are  expecting  good 
speakers  to  talk  to  us  on  the  different 
phases  of  this  work. 

At  our  next  prayer  service,  which 
was  held  Wednesday,  November  1st, 
Sadie  Fristoe,  a  member  of  the  social 
service  committee,  talked  to  us  about 
the  work  of  this  committee.  The 
social  service  work  that  they  are  doing 
in  Greensboro  is  especially  interesting 
to  us. 


On  Sunday,  November  5th,  we 
greatly  enjoyed  the  address  given  by 
Rev.  Carl  Craig,  of  Reidsville. 

On  Wednesday,  November  8th,  Miss 
Yopp,  the  travelers'  aid  worker  in 
Greensboro,  talked  to  us  about  her 
work  here. 

On  Sunday,  November  12th,  we 
held  our  first  service  during  the 
world's  week  of  prayer.  "World's 
Fellowship"  was  the  subject  for  that 
evening.  During  that  entire  week  we 
had  short  services  each  afternoon  in 
the  students'  sitting  room,  and 
the  speakers  were  Misses  Harriet 
Elliott,  Coit,  Parker  and  Mr.  High- 
smith.  All  of  these  are  members  of 
our  faculty.  On  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Miss  White,  who  is  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Greensboro  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  spoke  to  us. 

Mr.  J.  Norman  Wills,  of  Greens- 
boro, gave  us  a  very  pleasing  address 
Sunday  evening,  November  19th. 

The  pageant,  "The  Spirit  of  Sis- 
terhood," presented  by  the  Social  and 
Social  Service  Committees  of  the  As- 
sociation on  the  night  of  November 
22nd  was  a  help  to  all  of  us  as  well  as 
a  great  delight. 

Sunday,  November  26th,  Dr.  Lesh, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  faculty,  spoke 
to  us.  His  subject  was  "Tempta- 
tion." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
services  of  the  month  was  our  special 
Thanksgiving  service,  which  was  held 
at  nine-thirty  on  Thanksgiving  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Brooks,  of  Greensboro,  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  talk  and  Miss 
Severson  sang  for  us. 


Eliza  Collins,  18,  Adelphian 


New  Adelphian  to  New  Cornelian: 
' '  What  was  your  literary  program  last 
night?" 

New  Cornelian:  *'0h,  we  had  a 
play  called  Pygmelian  and  'Calico.' 
M.  S.  Howell  was  fine  in  Calico.'' 

Freshman:     "Will  you  please  lend 

me  your  monitor?" 

Senior:     "What  do  you  mean?" 
Freshman :     '  *  Mr.  Brown  told  me 

to  get  a  monitor  so  that  I  would  keep 

better  time. ' ' 

Miss  Barrow  (on  chem.)  :  "What 
are  some  of  the  uses  of  oxygen  ? ' ' 

E.  T. :  "Oxygen  is  used  in  making 
Octagon  soap." 

Freshman  (to  another  Freshman  on 
returning  from  the  Hygiene  exam.)  : 
"Under  what  head  did  you  put 
colds?" 

Other  Freshman :  "  Oh  !  I  put  that 
under  confections  diseases," 

BLISS 

Holly  is  for  happiness  and  mistletoe's  for 

kisses, 
The  smilax  vine  hit  stands  for  joy  that  every 

fellow  misses 
That  don't  employ  that  mistletoe 
To  demonstrate  what  bliss  is. 

Alene  Heed,  '19. 


KEPAIE 

Christmas  times  a  comin', 

We  feel  it  in  the  air. 
Christmas,  when  the  college  girls 

All  to  their  homes  repair. 

They'll  do  some  fine  repairing 

On  the  way  they've  spent  their  time, 

For  for  four  months  they've  been  run  do^Ti 
'Till  they  need  repairs  sublime. 

O,  the  parties  and  the  dances, 

O,  the  mad  continual  frolic, 
0,  repairs  of  pies  and  puddings, 

'Till  they'll  surely  have  the  colic. 

They'll  repair  with  moving  pictures. 
They'll  repair  with  conversation 

As  extended  as  they  want  it. 
Without  bound  or  limitation, 

Christmas  times  a  comin', 

We'll  to  our  homes  repair; 
When  it  comes  to  fast  repairing 

All  the  Normal  girls  are  there. 

Made  Cooper,  '19. 


WAS  IT  A  SIN? 

Under  the  mistletoe  we  strayed, 

Just  Johnnie  and  me; 
But  I  declare  no  plans  were  laid 

By  Johnnie  or  me. 
But  when  we  saw  the  plight  we  were  in, 
We  kissed  each  other;  was  it  a  sin 

For  Johnnie  and  me? 

Madelyn  Thomson,  '18. 
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New  girl :  "  I  'm  not  afraid  of  tak- 
ing measles,     I 've  had  it  before. " 

Old  girl:  "That's  nothing.  I've 
had  prep,  algebra  before." 

Miss  H.  Elliott  (on  Junior  His- 
tory) :  "Girls,  you  are  going  through 
life  with  closed  eyes. ' ' 

Sotto  voice  from  rear:  "With 
closed  books,  you  mean." 

'TWAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRIST- 
MAS 

All  in  the  house  was  still  as  a  mouse, 

I  in  my  bed  with  the  spread  'round  my 
head, 

Heard  a  noise  at  my  right,  on  mid  Christ- 
mas night, 

Santa  had  left  me  a  present — a  letter, 

Oh  my!  did  I  deserve  nothing  better 

Than  these  iillet  doux? 

Ominous  news, 

I  started  to  scream, 

'Twas  only  a  dream.  Veva  Ellington. 

Dr.  Hewlett  (to  joke  editor)  :  "If 
you  want  a  good  joke,  come  over  and 
see  me." 

Dr.  Lesh:  "An  honest  confession 
is  good  for  the  soul." 

Freshman:  "Oh,  I  haven't  in- 
sulted the  bulletin  board  today." 

THE  WEEK  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

'Twas  the  week  before  Christmas,  all  over 

the  hill 
Every   girl   that   you   met   seemed  to   beam 

with  good  will; 
The  trunks  were  all  labeled  and  ready  to  go, 
To  bring  back  the  eats  the  home  folks  would 

bestow. 
The  girls  were  all  running  about  in  confusion 
With   visions    of   sleigh   rides    and   hops   in 

profusion ; 
Some  were  all  ready  to  go  to  the  station. 
And  all  were  thrilled  through  with  the  com- 
ing vacation. 

From  every  building  arose  such  a  chatter 
That  people  not  knowing,  asked  what  was 

the  matter; 
They  could  see  the  girls  rushing  and  hear 

as  they  call: 
*  *  O,  where  is  my  ticket,  my  money  and  all  ?  " 


The   moving  of  trunks,  the   noise   and   the 

shout 
Made    Christmas    seem   nearer   to   all   those 

about. 
' '  The  street  car  is  coming,  let 's  hurry  and 

go; 
Don't  leave  all  your  luggage,  but  don't  be 

so  slow." 

Racing  and  running  from  all  sides  they  came. 
Each    laughing    girl    calling    another    girl's 

name: 
"Come  Agnes,  come  Mary,  come  Ruby,  do 

hurry, 
If  we  don't  catch  this  train  all  our  home 

folks  will  worry." 
As  the  car  moved  up  slowly,  preparing  to 

stop, 
Not  a  single  girl  there  could  tell  which  was 

on  top. 
AU  hurried  and  scrambled  to  get  the  first 

seat, 
Each  dropping  her  bundles  every  few  feet. 

But  at  last  on  the  car,  whether  seated  or  not 

They  seemed  quite  happy  at  leaving  the  spot ; 

They  had  left  all  their  books  and  of  course 
all  their  knowledge 

Stored  safely  away  al  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 

They  thought  not  of  failures  nor  tasks  left 
undone. 

But  looked  forward  to  oceans  of  good  time 
and  fun. 

They  arrived  at  the  station,  piled  out  in  a 

hurry. 
And  ran  for  their  trunk  checks  all  flourish 

and  flurry. 
More  crowding  and  packing  and  hunting  for 

checks, 
They  seemed  in  great  danger  of  breaking 

their  necks. 
Some  got  them,  some  didn't,  but  no  time  to 

spare. 
For  the  train  coming  in  drew  their  energies 

there. 

They  watched  the  long  line  as  it  filed  from 
the  train. 

While  all  of  them  crowded  to  fill  it  again. 

When  at  last  they  were  in  and  the  train 
moved  away 

You  could  hear  them  all  laughing,  still  happy 
and  gay. 

They  had  moved  out  of  sight  when  you 
heard  someone  cry — 

"Merry  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good- 
bye." 

Elisabeth  Evans,  '17,  Cornelian, 
Winnie  Smith,  '20,  Cornelian. 
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Exchange  Department 


J.    MCDOUGALD 


G.    GOFORTH 


Paragraphics 


Dregs  will  always  rest  in  the  fairest 
cup. 

— C.  H.,  Wake  Forest  Student. 

For  o'er  the  world  in  every  land 
You  find  it  much  the  same, 

Wherever  cupid  has  a  hand 
The  fusses  help  the  game. 
— Gene,  Wake  Forest  Student. 

For  Reginald  was  a  moral  hero. 
— W.  K.,  Wake  Forest  Student. 

There  must  be  changes;  it  is  the 
law  of  life,  the  condition  of  progress. 
— St.  Mary's  Muse. 

Humanity  presupposes  fault. 
— Davidson  College  Magazine. 

Fall  kills — to  make  more  lovely 
spring's  arrival. 

— Davidson  College  Magazine. 

The  magazine  is  a  child,  and  like- 
wise a  dependency  of  the  student 
body.  —U.  N.  C. 


Lady  school  teachers  are  metomor- 
phosing  into  human.         — U.  N.  C. 

His  heart  was  like  the  big  out  doors, 
His  eye  was  glad  sunshine, 

His  voice  seemed  as  the  sea  that  roars, 
A  mystic  peace  divine. 

— Trinity  Archive. 

His  was  a  universal  life. 

— Trinity  Archive. 

Modern  society  has  reached  such  a 
state  of  advancement,  or  decadence, 
that  the  male  part  of  it  apparently 
cares  not  to  oppose  any  course  the 
ideas  and  energy  of  the  female  part 
may  take.  — Trinity  Archive. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  all  evils 
of  the  human  race  be  attributed  to 
woman.  — Trinity  Archive. 

There  are  two  methods  of  travel- 
ing with  Caesar  in  Gaul;  namely,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback. 

— F.  D.,  Sweet  Briar. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Ruth  Kernodle President       Mabel  Jarvis Secretary 

Estelle  Dillon .    Vice-President        Mary  Howell Treasurer 

Ma.rsha.ls 

Chief — Nancy   Stacy,   Richmond  County,   Adelphian 

Cornelian  Adelphian 

Norma   Styron    Craven  County  Frances  Morris    Davie  County 

Alice  Poole    Guilford  County  Elizabeth   Moses    Orange  County 

Ruth  Roth    Vance  County  Marianne  Richards    Rowan  County 

Nancy  Porter Mecklenburg  County  Eva  McDonald Wayne  County 

Belle  Bullock Robeson  County  Laura  Sumner Randolph  County 

Literary  Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Senior  Class 

Norma   Styron    President       Annie   Simpson   Pierson    Secretary 

Sadie   Fristoe    Vice-President        Sallie  Conner Treasurer 

Hope  Watson    Critic        Hattie  Lee  Horton Cheer  Leader 

Junior  Class 

Madelyn  Thompson   President        Jessie  McKee Treasurer 

Mildred  Ellis Vice-President        Elizabeth    Rountree    Critic 

Leafie   Spear    Secretary        Margaret  George Cheer  Leader 

Sophomore  Class 

Mary  Lathrop    President        Elizabeth  ITinton Secretary 

Marjorie  Craig    Vice-President        Mary   Bradley    Treasurer 

Bessie   Hoskins    Critic        Charlotte  Cranford   Cheer  Leader 

Freshman  Class 

Willard    Goforth    President       Marie  Richards   Treasurer 

Mary  D.  Murray Vice-President        Dorothy  Gill    Critic 

Julia  Cherry    Secretary       Minerva  Jenkins   Cheer  Leader 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Louise   Maddrey    President        Ruth   Reade    Secretary 

Minnie  Long   Vice-President       Artelee  Puett Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa.tion 

Annie  Daniel    President 

<Jladys  Emerson Senior  Vice-President        Clara   Armstrong    Special   Vice-President 

Mary   Moyle    Junior  Vice-President        Gladys   Murrill    Secretary 

Allene  Reid    Sophomore  Vice-President        Elizabeth  Thames    Treasurer 

Annie  Mae  Pharr   ....    Freshman  Vice-President       Eliza  Collins Critic 


The  5 now  5torm 

Margaret  George,  '18,  Cornelian 

The  snow  storm  whirls  in  a  mad  wild  dance 

Of  ecstasy,  hailing  King  Winter's  advance 

With  a  riot  of  mystic  white  motion. 

White  draperies  sweep  as  the  winds  turn  and  strive; 

Each  fast  pulsing  snowflake  seems  swift  and  alive 

Like  the  spume  of  a  storm-lashed  ocean. 

Draperies  clothing  a  spirit  lithe 
Of  delirious  joy,  who  with  sinuous  writhe 
Eludes  old  King  Winter  and  conjures  his  sight 
With  feathery  garments  that  flutter  and  whirl 
In  quivering,  vibrating,  undulent  white. 


Resolutions  of  Respect  for  Esther  Louise  Marks 


WE,  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADELPHIAN  UTEEAEY 
SOCIETY,  IN  TOKEN  OF  THE  RESPECT  AND  LOVE  WE 
BEAR  FOR  OUR  SISTER  ADELPHIAN,  ESTHER  LOUISE 
MARKS,  DO  HEREBY  ADOPT  THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLU- 
TIONS: 

1.  THAT  BY  HER  DEATH  WE  HAVE  LOST  AN  EN- 
THUSIASTIC WORKER,  A  CHEERFUL  COMRADE,  AND  A 
FAITHFUL   FRIEND. 

2.  THAT  WE  EXTEND  TO  HER  FAMILY  OUR  DEEP- 
EST SYMPATHY. 

3.  THAT  THESE  RESOLUTIONS  BE  SENT  TO  HER 
FAMILY,  A  COPY  BE  SENT  TO  THE  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE, 
AND  A  COPY  BE  SPREAD  ON  THE  MINUTES  OF  THIS 
SOCIETY. 

ELIZABETH   ROUNTEEE, 
MARIANNE    RICHARD, 
MADGE   KENNETTE, 

COMMITTEE. 


